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" Have at laſt mole TzmorA; 3 * 
return to your commands, muſt frankly 
acknowledge, the more of theſe Galic 

poems, or, more properly, tranſlations of Ga- 
lic poetry, I have ſeen, the more am I confirm. 
ed in my former ſentiments with regard to 
them. From their firſt appearance, you know, 
I preſumed to think, that no certain or ſatisfy- 
ing judgment could be formed with regard to 
their real poetic merit, till the originals ate 
given to the public, and preciſely in the form, 
ſhape, and ſize they bore when firſt collect- 
55 „ ed, 


4 4 1 


5 ed; before they had undergone any variation, 


or new arrangement whatever. This ſame 
poetic merit will, in my opinion, turn out ve- 
ry high, wheit the pieces are viewed in their 


proper light, and conſidered as that ſpecies of 


poetry, to which, I apprehend, they verily 
belong, whatever æra of compoſition may be 
aſſigned them. 


Tur the true æra has been widely miſ- 
taken, I am ſtill inclined to believe. Theſe 
Galic poems have always appeared to me re- 
plete with ideas, ſentiments, manners, cu- 


ſtoms, all along poſterior to the three firſt cen- 
turies. If we judge by theſe marks, as I think 


we muſt, we ſhall be obliged to curtail the age 


of the poems by a great number of years. 

Theſe marks, Sir, will bring down the æra 
of compoſition to the times of the Daniſh in- 
vaſions; nay, even to the ages of chivalry. 


PRAx, Sir, call under your review the 
mighty Trenmor, the firſt of the heroic race, 
with whoſe deeds of wonder truſty tradition 
has favoured us; view, I fay, Trenmor in 


Denmark arrayed in his heavy mail of ſteel, 
12 g his 


[33 


his ſcull-cap of the fame folid metal, covered 
over with ſteel » caſt your eye upon Lady Ini- 
baca *, accoutred in the ſame knightly array: 
| obſerve the hero killing the boar, ſending a- 
broad his horn, getting his choice in the com- 
bat, protecting his charming Inibaca againſt 
the love of the proud and ſurly Corlo: remem- 


ber the firſt century is the time, Denmark the 


place, the north-weſt-of Scotland the hero's 
country : caſt your attention to the accounts 
given by the Roman hiſtorian of the Caledo- 


nians, their array and-arms, at this very time: 
All theſe balanced, ſay, Sir, does Trenmor 


bear the greater ſemblance of the Caledonian 


hero in the latter end of the firſt century, or 
of the invincible champion, the moſt courte- 


ous knight, twelve centuries later? Are theſe 


the manners, theſe the arms, theſe the knight- 


like achievements of the more than half-na- 


ked Caledonians in thoſe rude and early 
ages? 


Taz fame hiſtorian ꝓ, you know, informs 
us, that Agricola owed the beginning of his 
decifive victory over the Caledonians, who 


* Fingal, b. 6. + Tacitus. Tacitus. 
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were wanting, fays he; neither in bravery nor 
conduct, to their total want of defenſive ar- 
mour, and the inſufficiency of their weapons. 
The hiſtorian had theſe accounts from Agri- 

cola himſelf: ſhall we prefer the authority of 
our hiſtorian, or that of à Galic tradition, 
morevhay _— centuries old? 


| eee er Trenmor, the invin- 
cible Trenmor, Vergobret of his nation, was 

ſo very courteouſly, 1 had almoſt faid fantaſti- 
cally, engaged in deeds of chivalry, on the o- 
ther fide of a wide tempeſtuous ſea, at the ve- 
ry time the Romans, under the command of 
Agricola, were puſhing their firſt conqueſts _ 
in Caledonia, flaughtering myriads of her bra- 
veſt ſons, and penning up the reſt behind the 
3 and the Forth 


Oncx more, Sir, would not Trenmor, co- 
vered over with ſteel as he was, have been 
much more hero-like engaged in the defence 
of his country, with the immortal Galgacus, 
than in ſlaying ſwine in Lochlin? Why was 
neither Trenmor, nor any of his illuſtrious 
houſe, on that field of battle ? Never ſure did 

Caledonia 


41 


Caledonia more want the aid of ſuch invinci- 
ble n * ſolid . 1 


Con we now, sir, to the great grandſon 
of the mighty Trenmor, Fingal, I mean, 
firſt of heroes. Give, pray, what degree of 
attention you pleaſe to Fingal in his ſenti- 
ments, manners, arms, and array: view him 
on every ſide, in his every achievement, eve- 
ry expedition, and pronounce as you ſhall ſee 
cauſe; Fingal the Caledonian hero, in the 
third century; or the invincible champion, 
the moſt courteous knight, about the 1 3th 
age. ans 5 | 5 | 


Fingar's firſt exploit, as it ſtands recorded 


in the infallible folios of Galic traditions ; 
traditions ever venerable on account of their 
many years, their hoary locks! traditions of 
above fifteen hundred years of age, yet not 
paired by years! Fingal's firſt exploit, 


according to theſe moſt venerable vouchers, . 


was truly worthy the great and TR 
__ . 


= Fingal, book 3. 


$TARNO 


AYES $h- a ett, mts, 


EW 
- STARNo king of Denmark, at the head of 
a fleet and army, had dared to invade the king- 
dom of Morven ; Fingal and his heroes van- 
quiſh him in battle, and take him priſoner. 
Morven's king moſt generouſly, moſt cour- 


teouſly reſtores the bloody invader to his 
ge | 


Fix A after this, ſome time, how long 
we are not told *, infidiouſly invited by the 
ungrateful, the treacherous Starno, makes his 


appearance at the court of Denmark. Star- 


no intends; his deſtruction: the lovely Agan- 
decca becomes highly enamoured : ſhe hints 
to the ſtranger hero her pappa's bloody deſign. 
Fingal thus warned, keeps on his guard; keeps 
on his arms of ſteel. Before him all Lochlin 
Med or died. The lifeleſs corſe of the ill- 
fated Agandecca, ſavagely murdered by her 
brutal father, is by Fingal conveyed aboard 
his white-ſailed ſhip, tranſported from Loch- 
lin to Morven's kingdom, and there piouſly 
entombed. | 


FINGAL king of heroes, after this expedi- 


* Fipgal, book 3. BT 
| | tion 
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19 J 
tion to Lochlin, what time intervening is not 
ſaid, we find feaſting and exploiting at the 
court of Sarno King of the Orkneys x. No 
tragic work here enſues, as lately at the win- 
dy- halls of Gormal: The blooming Comala 
is indeed no leſs charmed with our hero, than 
Agandecca had been. The royal damſel, diſ- 
guiſed in armour like a young warriour, fol- 
lows Fingal to Morven; whether aboard the 
King's ſhip, or what other, bards and tradi- 
tions are equally ſilent. Fingal, upon his 
arrival in his own kingdom, diſcovers Lady 
Comala to be what ſhe really was. Becauſe 
of her beauty and romantic paſſion, he cour- 
teouſly reſolves to make her his wife: very 
unhappily for the loving damſel, ere he could 
find time to carry his generous deſign into 
execution, word is brought, that Caracalla, 
eldeſt ſon of the great Roman Emperor Seve- 
rus, at the head of a mighty army, is juſt a- 
bout invading Caledonia. The hero flies as 
on the wings of thunder +; and with the re- 
ſiſtleſs force of its bolt, to the defence of his 
country. His battalions, it would ſeem, were 
under arms, and ready to march. Inſtantly, 

Comala. ＋ Ibid, ts 

| upon 


1 „ 1 


upon his coming up, he overwhelms Caracal- 
la and his army; chaſes them over the fields 
of their pride. Before the King's triumph- 
ant return, Comala is no more; ſhe has with- 
drawn to her cloud. He had left her upon 
a hill at ſome diſtance from the field of battle; 
one of his heroes, the moſt malignant of men, 
had perſuaded the unfortunate damſel, that 
the King had fallen by the ſword of the ene · 
my: the could brook life no longer. 55 


Tuus far, Sir, you will ſuſtain my narrative 


juſt: and I ſhall as readily allow, that all this 


may make very good poetry; but, in my 


humble opinion, a ſpecies of poetry much 


more ſtrongly marked with the gigantic limbs 
and Gothic features of the romance, than the 
natural ſymmetry, the milder lineaments of 
the genuine epic wat, 


Som learned gentlemen would Ain, it 
hs; perſuade. us to take all theſe ſhining 
exploits for real hiſtorical facts; but as ſuch; 
methinks, they can never well be admitted, 


F ok is it conceivable, that Fingal, from 
8 „ 


! 

his kingdom of Morven, allowing him what 
time you pleaſe, could have muſtered a force 
ſufficient to defeat a Roman army, that had 
but a little before returned from over- running 
all Caledonia without battle? But ſhould e- 
ven this be ſuppoſed, the authentic hiſtory 
of thoſe times interpoſes its negative. 


Tur Roman hiſtorians indeed inform us *, 
that Caracalla attended his father in his ex- 
pedition over Caledonia, and returned with 
him to Vork; that in a ſhort time after they 
had got there, accounts came, that the Mas 
ats and Caledonians were all in uproar, and 
taking to arms; that, upon this piece of in- 
telligence, Severus aſſembled his troops, inti- 
mated his deſign of their marching again in- 
to the enemies country + ; and declared, his 


intentions were to have the barbarians cha- 


ſtiſed with the utmoſt rigour ; but that death 
prevented him, Theſe hiſtorians do not ſay, 
that Caracalla ever again returned to the Car- 
ron; they give us not the ſmalleſt ground to 
imagine, that he ever again fought any battle, 
or had any rencounter with any enemy what- 


* * Herodian, + Dion, | 
1 2 | ever, 
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ever, within the bounds of this iſland. On 
the contrary, they tell us, that Caracalla, du- 
ring his father's laſt illneſs, was wholly em- 
ployed in endeavouring to perſuade the aged 
Emperor's phyſicians, and moſt truſted fa- 
vourites, to haſten his death; that Caracalla 
at that time minded nothing elſe, but how 
he might effectuate his father's death, and 
ſupplant his brother Geta. And, inſtead of 
ſaying with the diſſertator “, that the news 
of his father's death was brought him, after 
he had undertaken this expedition, when he 

had ſcarce entered the enemies country; a con- 
temporary hiſtorian +, himſelf at that very 
time a Roman ſenator, informs us, that Ca- 
racalla was with his father in his laſt mo- 
ments, and gives us the dying words of this 
great Emperor to his two ſons, Caracalla and 
Geta. But, Sir, tho' we ſhould adopt the 
diſſertator's narrative, we cannot imagine that 
Caracalla returned again to the Carron : for 
if the news of his father's death reached him, 
when he had ſcarce entered the enemies coun- 
try, he muſt have had theſe accounts juſt as 
he paſſed the Northumbrian wall, as on the 


* Fingal, + Dion, LR 
nort 


„ 
north ſide of it immediately commenced the 
enemies country; all the nations of the Mœ- 
ats, poſſeſſing from this wall to the friths, 
being no leſs at that time enemies than the 
Caledonians . Thus, even according to the 
difſertator's own account of the matter, Cara- 
calla, after his return with Severus from Ca- 
ledonia, never ſaw the Carron nor its banks: 


THis, Sir, being the true ſtate of the caſe, 
we muſt conceive Carachuil foiled and chaſed 
by Fingal on the banks of the Carron, to have 
been, what you know I always took him for, 
namely, a very fierce-faced. gigantic cham- 
pion, of the romantic race. By what means, 
arts, or powers, he came to be transformed 
into the ſon of Severus, I have never yet been 
able to divine. We are however told f, he 
-was no other than Caracalla; and on this 
ſimple arbitrary aſſertion, utterly repugnant 
to the moſt authentic monuments 4, have we 
got reared a moſt curious new ſyſtem of hi- 
ſtory and chronology. Td 


Bur let us proceed with our hero. Fin- 


Dion. Diſſert. p. 8. t Comala, P. 87. 
F 


[44] 
gal, inſtead of proſecuting his unparallelled 
victory over Caracalla, without ſo much as 
gathering the ſpoils, or attempting to reap 
the ſmalleſt advantage to himſelf or his 
country; even after Caracalla had not only 
' fled before him, but left the iſland *; Fingal, 
I fay, never minding theſe matters, retreats 
with his army towards his capital, performs 
certain funeral rites to the memory of Lady 
Comala, caſhiers one of his heroes, who had 


been the malicious cauſe of the unhappy 
damſel's death 1. 


denen to our tales of the ſong, Fin- . 
gal's next expedition was to Erin. How he 
cantoned, or where he encamped his victo- 
tious army, what time he took to equip his 
naval armament, and embark his brigades ; 
as to theſe particulars bards are ſilent, tradi- 
tions dumb. Our hero, however, gets un- 
der fail, arrives with his fleet and army in 
Erin , where, at the palace of the great King, 
he is moſt graciouſly received by his own dear 
couſin Cormac MacConar king of all Ireland. 
This very couſin Cormac, ſay our truſty tra- 

„Cm. 1 Caro, f Temora. 

8 ditions, 


„ | 
ditions, as at that time upon the point of be⸗ 
ing overwhelmed, and ſtript of his ſupreme 
dignity, by an inferior Triſh king. - This un- 
derling king was the fierce Colculla, at the 
head of his ferocious Pirbolg tribes. With 
Colculla and his Firbolg our hero makes ve- 


ry ſhort work: Fingal's ſword roſe ; Al- 
necma fled ; F ingal returned with fame .. 


* 


Oui hero hin hitherto b been very unhappy 


in his amours. Now the charming goddeſs 


begins to ſmile. Roſcrana, Princeſs-royal of 


Erin, falls in love with Fingal. No wonder 
the did: what lady, though even beyond the 
bloom of youth, could well avoid it ? Mae- 
Conar gives his daughter to his couſin Fin- 
gal, who had juſt now ſaved him from the 
Firbolg. Roſcrana conceives a ſon, and, in 
nature's due time, diſcloſes to light from 
teeming womb the immortal Oſſian wig of 
bards. | | 


Ar the time Offian was born, Fingal was 


eighteen years old: Offian at the very ſame 


age had a ſon, whoſe name was Oſcar. Oſcar 


'® Temora, 


Was 


11 
was twenty years old when he acted the he- 


roic part next to his grandfather Fingal a- 
_ Cairbar. - £34 


RA. theſe anecdotes we are favoured with, 
upon the authority of a very aged, and right 
reverend tradition, in the laſt note on Temo- 
ra. And according to this reckoning, Fin- 
gal turns out juſt fifty-ſix years old, at the 
time he ſlew Cairbar, and obtained his laſt 
glorious victory over the Firbolg tribes. 
. Tris venerable tradition, if not enfeebled 
by years, might pretty well ſuſtain the pro- 
bable in Fingal's laſt achievement, with re- 
ſpect to his age; the ſole purpoſe for which 
it is introduced. 


b - Here „Sir, permit me to remark, that theſe 
our Galic traditions are a ſort of two-edged 
weapons, and require to be wielded. with 
great attention, and a very ſteady hand: for, 
as the probable, by this circumſtance of the 
hero's age, is, in one point of view, well ſuſ- 
tained in his laſt exploit; fo, by means of 
this, and other circumſtances, is the probable 
quite 


* 1 
quite obſcured, and utterly loſt in the more 
great and glorious achievements aſeribed to 


Fingal before his marriage with Roſcrana. 
This, Sir, is the place where this tradition 


obliges us to trace our hero 8 n backwards | 


Fl 


for ſome + mg 


— 


1 


PRIOR to this happy event of his marriage, | 


Fingal had muſtered an army, equipped a 


fleet, ſailed from Morven to Erin, faced an e- 
nemy numerous and fierce, and finally gain- 
ed a deciſive victory, and won the triumphal 
_. 


Fon all, and each of theſe operations, a . 
en allotment of time er be en 


Fok the moſt u | of all Fingal's 
wondrous victories, that, I mean, over Cara- 
calla and his Roman army, the time taken up 
in preparing the means, muſtering the force 
for carrying this immortal enterpriſe into ex- 
ecution, £ L number of oy 1s ot 
manded, | 


4 


Wu ar aadblr oy" hats: Wikia by 
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twixt the commentement of Fingal's prepa- 

rations; for this laſt ſignal event, had the time 

he feaſted Ah, CU in Aniterg 5 
outben N | 
 How.leng ** to {this ne Pas in 
Toiftore, was the day when all Lochlin fled 

or died Te our plata at the windy-halls 

of Gotmal? 

32 30 ups l 

| 8 this diſtinguiſhed exploit. at Gor- 
mal, how far back are we to ſet the time of 

Starno's deen by Fingal in Morven ? 


Wurm theſe times and intervals are aſſign- . 
ed, Met have, you. know, the hero's age in each 
achievement, and of conſequence may readily 
pronounce with regard to the probable in this 
reſpect But the epie heroic mule is obliged 
ta maintain her probable, not only in regard 
to her heros age but likewiſe in ſeveral other 
point af view-; in the means, force, and ef- 
fort,. by Which the enterpriſe is finally achie- 
veg i and q ben the events appear grand, and 
thick crouded one on the back of another, 
the fields of action far diſtant, the ſeas ſtormy, 
ara iggation little underſtood, ſhipping ſcarce, 


471974 | roads 


L * Þ 

roads not very Practicables as ſeems, Wale 

particular, to have been th caſe in Fngils 45 
| tenuptial achievemetits; 1 i Toc ; citchmſtan. 2 
des, not only — — ſuftditted in 
time, force, and effort; for" carrying thelenter2 
priſe into execution; but alſo a probability i in 
time, means, and method, for tranſporting 
the hero and his force from one field of action 
to the other, and that in proportion to their re- 
perde, amen and difficulty of paſſage, Sc. 
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Tus, Sir, bs the forequoted tradition wy 


done ſome ſervice at one end; ſo has it Ibe- | 


gin t to fear, done much miſchief at the other ; 
as now the heroic probable, in theſe mbſt 
ſplendid exploits of Fingal's' early youth, 
ſeems quite to vaniſh from mortal kenn 
llt 
PR Av, Sir, as this is a capital article, and 
bids fair to aſcertain the true nature and ge- 
nius of our epic Galic poems, and finally to 


determine with regard to the ſpecies of poetry 
in which they ought to be ranged, let us to 


our attention add patience, in order to deter- 
mine this important point; let us, I fay;"re- 
ſume, and be fully explicit. 


C 2 hs IN 


1 } 

In the beginning of the third century, Fin- 
gal King of Morven vanquiſhed in battle, and 
made priſoner Starno King of Denmark, who 
had with a fleet and army invaded the north- 
welt of en. ere F ings) then tee. 


Some time de this, Fingal. invited by 
Starno, fails from the north · weſt of Scotland 
to Denmark; keeps on his armour of, ſteel; 
makes all Denmark | flee. or die. Fingal, 
from this achievement in 5 fails 
back to the — of ade b ere 
n of Adee „ir | 


FI INGAL gert 3 55 ** * or 3 8 
both, as you pleaſe, to the Orkneys; feaſts 
with Sarno, who then reigned over theſe 
iſlands. 


” 4 


8 2 the 8 F 1. ail Gn to 
the north-weſt of Scotland, and ſomewhere 


| thereabout raiſes, muſters, and marches an ar- 


my of his ſubjects, to the banks of Carron 
water, where with this army he defeats, and. 


| chaſes Caracalla, ſon to the Roman Emperor, 


Severus, 


t * 1. 


Severvs, ſupported by a whole veteran Raman 
oe; bas aasee ads ate o bo gu ach 


i” 


\ 
7 


Fa ING GAL tes eo Mito i over e | 
and his: Roman army, marclies back to the 
north · weſt of Scotland, the place we do not 
pretend to aſcertain, and there equips a fleet, 
tranſports an army to Ireland, vanquiſhes and 
kills in battle Colculla, a uke Iriſh: eee 
as by: a numerous E 22 2 


Ag theſe 1 has F . ee bet 
fore his marriage with Roſcrana ; that is, by 


the time he was ſevanteen n e months 
old *. 57 1 aw ot diy es ns 


"he the de? beſides that of the he- 
ro's age; appears an utter eee * 
aug other poo _ vie. 12 
A 18 Wa 1 OR Bi \Seixiio," 0 
any other King of Denmark, in that age,” 
poſſeſſed the means, arts, or powers of in- 


vadin 8 Britain, n the Ng. reg 
ſeas: a 


Tremor. . 
Ir 


L 221 

I is not, with me, very probable; that 
the King of Lochlin, the means and powers 
ſuppoſed, would then have invaded the barren, 
deſert mountains of Morven.” What! can you 
figure, Sir, could he expect to find there? To 
the feaſt of ſhells he could not expect an in- 
vitation, à hoſtile and bloody invader as he 
tame; he muſt then go acelimbing the moun- 
tains, and hunting the deer; or, inſtead of 
gathering from Morven's hills the expences 
of his expedition, return to Gormal, without 
ſo much às one morſel of veniſon for all 
his trouble. Nor, in this firſt exploit, can I 
diſcover any probability in the means, force, 
and effort by which it was achieved. The 
only probability appearing to me, is, that the 
bard, whoever he was, drew from the ideas 
of the romance; and that, in this manner, 
he has ſucceeded to a marvel, in holding up 
to us his beardleſs Fingal a romantic cham- 
pion of 81 firſt de de in eee as in 
. 2 J 10 ga 30 Y 


* F gte 8 Gente eee the: ne 
improbability evidently appears. It is utter- 
ly improbable that the Kings of Morven 

= | were, 


| L 231 
were, in theſe days, in the practice of going 
to Denmark, in order to feaſt upon invita- 
tion. It is utterly improbable they were 
poſſeſſed of the means and arts for ſuch ex- 
peditions. And, after we have ſuppoſed our 
hero at the court of Denmark, there is the 
ſame utter improbability in the force and ef- 
fort, by means of which all Lochlin fled, or 
died before him; nothing here to ſupport a- 
ny degree of the probable, but that Fingal 
kept on his arms of ſteel; and, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe theſe arms utterly inchanted, an ut- 
ter improbability recurs; even though we 
add _— years'to-our hero's age. 


Ix this fac * again evidently ap- 
pears mother Romance, and her invincible ſon 
the moſt courteous knight; a feaſting- match; 
the affections of a young princeſs won; all 
the moſt mighty champions of a whole na- 
tion made to flee, or die, in a manner ſo mar- 
vellous; the bloody and ſavage tragedy of the 
lovely and loving damſel's death; the invin- 
cible proweſs of the Galic hero, in carrying 
off her body, maugre all the power of Loch- 
lin; his refined courteſy in conveying the 

lifeleſs 


lifeleſs corſe of his unhappy miſtreſs. aboard 
his white-failed ſhip,” and tranſporting the 
ſame to Morven's kingdom, and there piouſly 
performing funeral rites; with me, Sir, all 
theſe bear ſuch ſtriking marks of the Romance 
and her knight, that I have always wondered 
how —_ could be miſtaken. | 


— s exploits third and fourth, as 
dur traditions have coupled them together, 
we — bann TOP _ our review. 


ol N Fin gal's ee to a pal ward 
in the Orkneys, appear the ſame ftriking 


improbabilities as in that to Denmark. 


In his victory over Caracalla and the Ro- 
man army on the Carron, there is firſt a plain 
impoſſibility; for this very plain reaſon, that 
no Caracalla, no Roman army was at that 
time there: and ſuppoſing Caracalla was ſo 
impertinently officious, as to march at the 
head of his father's army, from the ſouth of 
the Northumbrian wall to the banks of the 
Carron, to retard or prevent Fingal's intend- 
ed match with the Princeſs of Iniſtore; an 
utter 


6 1 


utter improbability riſes to view, in the force 


and effort by which this immortal victory is 


obtained: for, according to our epic Galic 
muſe, our hero defeats and chaſes a Roman 
general, and a veteran victorious army, in as 
ſhort time, with as little effort, no adequate 


force appearing, — as one inchanted cham- 
pion, in the romance, foils and chaſes ay rival | 


champion —a Fingal, a Cartehvull, ; 


| n Comala, id at he royal fa- 


ther's feaſt, Comala, diſguiſed in armour as a 


young warriour, following her deareſt charmer, 


the young King of Morven, acroſs ſeas, friths, 
and mountains, from the Orkneys, to the 
banks of the Carron, diſplays to view the 
moſt genuine features of romantic chivalry. 


I am ſorry, Sir, I ſhould be obliged, in 
this affair of Princeſs Comala, to condemn 
our molt courteous hero, as deeply deficient in 


point of courteſy. It was, in my humble 


opinion, neither courteous nor. genteel, nay, 


nor even very manly, in Fingal, to leave the 
amiable loving ſtranger Comala, now ſo far 
from her royal father's houſe, on a hill at ſome 


3 diſtance 
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diſtanee from the battle, under colour, for- 
Goth; of a ſniveling pretence, that he could 
not find time to marry her! — In this my hear- 
ty cenſure I ſhall, no doubt, be joined by 
every lady of ſpirit, every well-bred gentle- 
man. For we have ground to believe, that 
the ritual of the Caledonian church did not, 
in thoſe days, ſtrictly require any great length 
of time, or extent of ceremonial form, in or- 
der to admit the Monarch to the embraces of 


the Lady he had choſen for his royal con- 


ſort⸗ 


Tux Caledonians, you know, in theſe times, 
had their wives in common. Of this an- 
cient practice among them, this their ſocial 
diſpoſition, this their matrimonial freedom, 
the ſmart repartee made in vindication there- 
of *, about this very time, by the Caledonian 
Lady to the Roman Empreſs, ſtands a laſting 
monument. Our Galic bars, on the contra- 
ry, holds up his heroes wooing and charm- 
ing their damſels; winning and eſpouſing their 
dames with the very quinteſſence of knightly 
courteſy ; and his ladies won by their gal- 
Dion. | N ni | 

OO EH: | lants, 
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lants, given in marriage by their princely fas 
thers ; and, after their eſpouſals, affecting a 
ſtarched decency of ceremonial, and high de- 
gree of romantic decorum; all much more 
reſembling the more hallowed-like Galic 
times, poſterior to the days of the good'St 
Patrick, and holy St Colomb, than the na- 
tural naked -manners, and bare- arſed beha- | 
viour of the ancient Caledonians. 2 2) 7 


Dox'r you think, Sir, i is highly omi · 
nous, if not quite deciſive, againſt the afſu- 
med antiquity of our Galic poems, that, thro' 
the whole of them, there i is not marked, in 
one fingle inſtance, any of the known diſtin- 
guiſhed cuſtoms, any of the characteriſtical 
manners, arts, arms, Sc. of the brave ancient 
Caledonians, during the very age in which 
our Galic bard, as is pretended, ſung ? — All 
theſe has the light of Galic _ quite re- 
verſed. : 

RETURN we now, Sir, to our probabilities. 
In Fingal's fifth achievement, that in Erin, 
there ae an utter improbability in the 

D 2 ; means, 


[28] 
means, arts, and implements for bailing and 
equipping his fleet. 


In his en over « Golenlla: there is no 
ſhadow of probability in the force and effort 
exerted in gaining the battle, and killing the 
mighty hoſtile Prince. On this field of 
action, Fingal's ſword roſe Alnecma bed. 
« Colculla fell.” ich 6 


Pray, Sir, have we here one grain of pro- 
| bability, but what we can pick from the OC- 
cult qualities of our hero's ſword ? May not 
FiNGAL, on this occaſion, be called, with 
ſome propriety, ,Txe KNIGHT or THE 
INCHANTED SWORD ? 


Bu r, before we leave theſe immortal achieve- 
ments of our hero's early youth, let us throw 

a little of our attention towards times and cir- ; 
eumſtances, 


AT the time that Severus, with the greateſt 
Roman army Britain ever ſaw, is forcing his 
way thro' bogs and mountains, and over-run- 
ning all Caledonia; at this very time the mighty 
Fingal, the moſt invincible of Caledonian he- 

roes, 


19 
roes, is not ſo much as heard of in his native 
land! — he is elſe where ; —he i is nr in 
p more ſublime ! — 


”" *. Fx 
% 4 


; 88 is i this ae! far from home, 
feaſting, combating, charming, and, alas, 
burying the ladies“ l On this occaſion, the 
moſt important, the moſt intereſting to Cale- 
donia, and all her braveſt ſons, we muſt call 
for Fingal King of Morven at the windy-halls 
of Gormal, or at the court of * King of 
_ Orkneys. 


pda variety of exploits of Fingat's 
_ youth, one itſelf, pretty remarkable, had 
almoſt eſcaped me. — We have it from Fin- 
gal's own mouth ; and it appears, to me how- 
ever, to indicate very clearly the true ſpecies 
and quality of Fingal's heroiſm ; and, noleſs 
clearly, to diſplay the true genius. and ſpirit of 
Oſſian's poetry. 


Fix GA, during his war with Swaran in 
Ireland +, is pleaſed to vaunt, to his gallant 
grandſon Oſcar, the heroic deeds of his own 
ws Agandecca, - Temora. + Fingal, book 3. 
* youth. 


Lol 
youth. My arm,” ſays he, was the ſup- 
port of the injured, and the weak reſted 


« behind the lightning of my ſteel. He ſets 
before Oſcar an inſtance of his gallant and 


courteous heroiſm; '' He: tells him, that one 


day, as he returned from Cona's heath, u 
white ſailed boat appeared; in the boat was 
Fainaſollis, the daughter of Craca's: King. 
This lady, in her white - failed boat, had fled 
from the Shetland iſlands to Moryen, acroſs the 
ſtormy intervening ſeas, in order to claim the 
protection of our moſt courteous, yet beard- 
leſs hero, againſt Borbar King of Sora, in 
Scandinavia, her - —_ and uncourteous 
. Oren ITT 0908 300 0090 4% 

- The a on 3 POE to o Fin- 
gal the cauſe of her coming; — Our hero moſt 
courteouſly undertakes her ſecurity. — <4 Reſt 
, thou,” ſays he, behind any ſhield ; reſt 
e in peace, thou beam of light!” 90. 2 | 


7 In the meon time Borbar's ſhip appears; 
his maſts high bended o'er the ſea, behind 
* their ſheets of ſnow.” Borbar's ſhip comes 
to land. F Fingal, without uſing any means, 
friendly 


RE 
friendly or hoſtile, for the ſecurity of the un- 
happy princeſs, not fo much as interpoſing 
the promiſed protection of his ſhield, with 
more coutely * than true judgment, in my 
humble opinion, itvites Borbar to partake 
the feaſt. Sora's ſtormy King, regardleſs of 
courteous ceremony, draws his bow. The 
bapleſs Fainaſollis, King Fingal's royal ward, 
as ſhe ſtands trembling by our hero's fide, falls 
dead by Borbar's ſhaft. Fingal at laſt, per- 
haps a little to6 late, draws his ſword ; Bor- 
bar finks beneath his mighty arm. Morven's 


King hys in two tombs of ſtone the he haplele 
lovers of hats 8575 : 


Pray, Sir, had | Fingal, do you telly think, i 
any great reaſon to vaunt his heroiſm i in this 
Expt V n 


To me it has always appeared an opera- 
tion hugely bungled. Our hero, on this un- 
happy occaſion, performs not near ſo well as 
he promiſes. His victory over Caracalla and 
his ever victorious Roman army, had he been 
bleſſed with 955 remembrance therrof, would, 

_ according ' 


© 
according to my opinion, have been a much 
Wome: model for Oſcar $. imitation. | 


| T HIS odd tale, 3 of Craca $ "an 
beam, juſt as we have ſeen it, I preſume to 

hold up as a very ſtriking ſpecimen of the 

wildeſt extravagance of the romantic muſe. 


FinGAL, Sir, we have now viewed on all 
ſides, in every light; — and, upon the moſt 
impartial ſcrutiny, have been able to diſcover 
nothing like the true epic hero: —but every 
the moſt ſtriking mark of the romantic cham- 
pion we have clearly ſeen ;— in manners, 
amours, deeds of courteous chivalry ;—time, 
place, and every attitude, in every achieve- 
ment. — We have ſeen his exploits far above 
his years, in themſelves more than wonder- 
ful; — in force, effort, time, place, and every 
circumſtance, — utterly devoid of the 28 he- 
roic probable. 


Bou r, Sir, let us not be diſcouraged. —If in 
theſe tales of the times of other years, we can- 
not diſcover a probable of one kind, of ano- 
ther perhaps we may. For, from theſe Ga- 

| 12 5 lic 
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lic poems, haves I learned to diftinguith t the 
epic heroic muſe from the epic roi or 


. 10 15 0 
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Tux epic heroic muſe has, you know, 
her own fupernatural machinery, by means 


of which ſhe ſuſtains a ſpecies of probability 
peculiar to her, in whatever action or inci- 


dent highly marvellous ſhe is diſpoſed to 


ſing. 8 
Tux epic romantic, or epic Galic muſe has, 
in like manner, her proper ſupernatural ma- 
chinery, ſpells, charms, inchantments, and 
many other necromantic powers; all theſe 
enter into the compoſition of her machinery; 


upborn by theſe, deeds ſhe ſings of higheft 


wonder, deeds far beyond the ken of natu- 
ral powers! in wonder ſhe delights, in'won- 
der ſhe abounds : wonder, Sir, appears to 
me the very life and ſoul of the epic Galic 
muſe. That ſhe is mighty ſolicitous with re- 
gard to the probable, I dare not aver: yet 
does ſhe maintain a ſpecies of probability, 
ſuited to her nature and genius, when not be- 
reft of her-proper machinery. a 


IK In 
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In the epic Galic poems under our review, 
nothing, it is true, of this machinery appears.; 
hence it is, that in them we are ſo much at 
a loſs with N to the en 

War mall we ianggivg * "fl bi 
of our machinery? Has it, perhaps, been 
. withdrawn or ſecreted by ſome kind but er- 
ring hand? Whatever may be in this, we 
have ſeen it much wanted on all our great 
occaſions. Let us now, pray, contraſt theſe 
tales of the fong with the. authentic hiſtory 
of thoſe times, in order, if poſlible, to inveſti 
655 the true æra of Foinpoſitiqn,: 

. new traditional ſyſtem, With all the | 
generoſity of the moſt. courteous F ingalic ſpi- 
rit, beſtows upon the ancient Caledonians 
heavy mails of ſteel, ſcull- caps of the ſame 
ſolid metal, banners inlaid with ſtones and 
gold, and chariot-harneſs bright ſtudded with 
gems*, Sc. The Roman hiſtorians, inform- 
ed by ocular evidence, roundly aſſert they had 
no ſuch thing +. Theſe. Caledonians, ſay 
they, had no other arms than long pointleſs 


* Temora. +. Tacitus. Dion, f 
| ſwords, 


1 
ſwords, light pikes, daggers, ſmall targets; 3 
and inſtead of repreſenting them covered over 
with ſteel, as Trenmor in Denmark, and the 
champions in the days of chivalry, explicitly 
declare *, that theſe Caledonians fought na- 
ked, 1 were utter ſtrangers to corſlet or 
helmet of wy kind whatever. 0 
ren this deficiency, however, on che Ro- 
man fide, we have luckily hit on a remedy 
we can fetch all the other heavy accoutre- 
ments, and ſplendid array, from the machi- 

es of our r epic Galic mule, 

Tux light of ſong, with all that Wüste 
benignity of heart, which ſhines ſo conſpi- 
cuouſly in the works of our royal bard, en- 
dues the Caledonians with towers , ſhaded | 
walls, ſtone palaces, golden arrows, ſhells 
ſtudded with gems, and kindly indulges 


them in frequent e caroufals, * tourfia- 
ments. ny 


4 * 
e 


THe ancient hiſtorians, writing of this . 
people i in the ſame age, on the contrary in- 


* Herodian. | + Fingal. 


E 2 form 


. 
ö , * * « o 5 
form us *, that their habitations were nv 
better than huts or cabins; that their viands 
conſiſted in veniſon, the milk and fleſh of 
their cattle, fruits, herbs, roots, and bark of 
trees, | 


HisToky, it is true, ſupplies us with one 
Tpecies more of Caledonian viands ; which, if 
properly underſtood, with the help of a little 
ſkill in French cookery, might have been 
made to paſs pretty well for the feaſt of 
ſhells. | 8 


For Solma's towers, palaces, golden arrows, 
Sc. our machinery muſt again be called in 


Ov epic Galic muſe aſſigns to her Cale- 
donians, even as high as the firſt century, 
white-ſailed ſhips ; repreſents them as ſcud- 
ding over the waves of wide tempeſtuous ſeas, 
with more eaſe and leſs danger than what is 
known from experience to be the caſe to this 


Very. day T 11 


* ibn. Fe Fingal, 


4 * 


Tur 
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Tux light of Galic ſong has equipped for 
them fleets, formidable armaments; eſtabliſn- 
ed for them a conſtant intercourſe, and cur- 
rent communication, ſometimes friendly, 
ſometimes hoſtile, with Denmark, and every 
part of Scandinavia, Cc. Fingal, his ſons, 
grandſons, heroes; all theſe, according to 
our epic Galic muſe, repair, in their white- 
ſailed dark-boſomed- ſhips, to Carecthura, 
Gormal, Sora, and every place in the Scandi- 
navian realms, with as current frequency, 
and with all the ſeeming eaſe, that attends 
the moſt mighty champions-errant in their 
movements from caſtle to cattle; from vale to 
vale! 


Ov heroes and thoſe champions have ope- 
rations and exploits perfectly ſimilar, and 
both return from their equally romantic ex- 
peditions, equally covered over with the ſame 
romantic fame. This article of ſhipping and 
fleets in the poſſeſſion of the Caledonians, 
in thoſe rude, artleſs, and early times, ap- 
peared, you know, to me, at firſt ſight, 


deciſive with regard to the æra of compo- 
ſition. 


Hisrokr . 


* V N 
—— — 


I * 


His rox x ſays nothing like this, gives not 


the leaſt hint of the exiſtence of one ſingle 


bark, or fiſnher- boat, in any place all around 
both Caledonia, and the country of the Mœ- 
ats; which, as has been obſerved, extend- 
ed from the friths to the Northumbrian 
wall. 


Ha there been any ſuch thing in theſe. 
nations, can we imagine the Roman hiſto- 
rians would have omitted it? No more, it is 
preſumed, than they would have neglected to 
mention their heavy armour, their mails of 
ſteel, had theſe appeared among the Caledo- 
nians. For the better the vanquiſhed had 
been provided with the means and imple- 
ments of defence, the greater glory accrued 
to the victors. | 


Tus article of ſhipping and fleets I deem 
abſolutely incompatible with the known fi- 
tuation, circumſtances, and artleſs ſtate of this 
NOPE e 0 in thoſe times. 


Cx we, Sir, figure a people that has not 
5 attained art, culture, or induſtry ſuffi- 


cient 


I 
cient to rear a houſe above a hut, to till a 
ſingle acre, reap a ſingle ſhock, provide them- 
ſelves with coat or ſhoe , at the ſame time 
building ſhips, equipping fleets, navigating 
ſeas, ſeas dangerous to modern art and im- 
provement in failing? A fleet of white-failed 
ſhips, conſtrued and equipped by a people 
in ſuch circumſtances, may, methinks, be 
ſafely. pronounced a rare phenomenon ; or ra- 
ther a real prodigy, not to be parallelled in 
hiſtory. But in our Galic poems, every one 
muſt obſerve, there is ſeldom any juſt pro- 


portion maintained in the cauſe to the ef- = 8 
fect. | : | 13 | | 87 


Tas. fingle circumſtance of the Roman 
walls, do not you think, Sir, by itſelf ſuffi- 
cient to give the negative in this article ? 


Hap any Caledonian prince, in the third WM 

century, been poſſeſſed of fleets, ſuch as Fin- tk 

gal is fancied then to have had, theſe walls 
had nothing availed the Romans. 


Tux Caledonians from Cantire, or any part -=z 


* Djon, 


* 
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1 
of Argyleſhire, might, in a few hours, have 
landed in Airſhire; thus the wall betwixt 
the friths became of no uſe. Was the Cale- 
donian diſpoſed to ſtretch a little farther, he 
doubled the Northumbrian wall, and in con- 


ſequence it was rendered equally unavailing 
N the invaders. 


Tux ſame reaſoning muſt hold with reſpect 
to ſhipping and fleets on the eaſt fide of Ca- 
ledonia: and on this fide, methinks, we might 
naturally expect firſt to find them. Whe- 
ther Morven's kingdom, without ſtrong ex- 
traneous aids, could, even to this day, have 
produced ſuch fleets, may, it is humbly pre-, 
ſumed, bear a queſtion. Whatever may be 
in this, it 1s a full hundred years-after Fin- 
gal's laſt expedition to Ireland, before the time 
when we find any ground 1n hiſtory to believe, 
the Caledonians had got art enough to fur- 
niſh out ſome corroughs ſufficient to waft a 


parcel of the boldeſt of them acroſs the 4 900 
below Dumbarton. 


Tun whole weight of this heavy article 
muſt therefore be thrown upon the ſuperna- 
| tural 


E 


tural powers of our Ger there to reſt 
and remain, till the learned gentlemen patrons 
of our romantic tales, can find leiſure to pro- 
duce, within the limits of Morven's kingdom, 
at any time during the three firſt centuries, 
natural cauſes adequate to ſuch effects. 


- "ANOTHER conſideration, Sir, I deem no 
leſs deciſive againſt the aſſumed antiquity of 
the epic Galic poems; namely, 'the frequent 


invaſions from Denmark, og. wars of the ſea 
with that nation. 


In the tales of wonder FOR by our Galic 
muſe *, we find Starno King of Denmark in- 
vading Morea with a fleet and army, much 
about the time Severus entered and over- run 
Caledonia. The bards in Comala ſing, Our 
„ delight will be in the wars of the ocean, 


„ and our hands red in the blood of Loch» 
ec lin,” Se. 


Wr have no ground in hiſtory, as little in 
the nature of the thing, to believe that the 
Lochlinites were further advanced in cul- 

* Fingal, : 

| * | ture, 
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ture, arts, Sc. during thoſe times, than the 
Caledonians: in conſequence, they were equal- 


ly devoid of the means and powers of making 


invaſions. Beſides, hiſtorians, you know, 


agree in fixing the firſt invaſion of this 
iſland from that quarter, to the latter end 
of the eighth century *. It was in that age 


Charles the Great bore very hard upon the 
Heathen Saxons ; he compelled them to pro- 


feſs the Chriſtian religion, or expelled them 


their country. The moſt obſtinate in their 


old faith, and former way of life, withdrew 


' northward, joined themſelves with the then 
inhabitants of Denmark, &c. and taught them 


the art of bark - building, and practice of cour- 
ſing by ſea, Hence the æra of our poems is 


inferred poſterior to the eighth century. 


Ox cx more, Sir, theſe Galic poems, as we 


have ſeen, are evidently replete with all the 


ideas of chivalry, its manners, arms, amours; 
replete with all the ſuper-refined courteſy, 
and fantaſtic affectations of the romance. In 
all theſe our Galic champions vaperabound ; 
Fingal i in particular. 


„A. b. 787. 


CHAMPIONS 


E 


CHAMPIONS covered over with ſteel; prin- | 


ceſſes inſtigated by love, and an eager fondneſs 
of being diſcovered in the fame knightly ar- 


Trenmor and Inibacca at the court of Den- 
mark ; carouſals interluded with tourna- 
ments; the extreme politeneſs of giving the. 
choice in the combat; ladies enamoured, a1 
guiſed in armour as warriours, following, the 
invincible charming champions acroſs ſeas, 


friths, mountains, wilds; as Comala follows 


Fingal from the Orkney iſlands to the Carron 


in Stirlingſhire: - the hideous delicacy of al- 


lowing an unfortunate princeſs to die of pure 
love, from mere want of matrimony, after 


ſuch immenſe trouble, ſuch ardent defire as 


the unhappy Comala beſtowed on our ſuper- | 


refined Fingal; royal damſels flying, i in white- 
failed boats, acroſs ſtormy ſeas, in order to 


Y 


claim the protection of courteous champions 


againſt their ſtormy and uncourteous lovers; 


as the hapleſs and ill-protected Fainaſollis 


flies before Bor bar Sora's King, to the pro- 
tection of our "moſt courteous F ingal. 


or all and each of theſe wild omar 


F 2 fancies, | 


1 


fancies, not the ſmalleſt traces, not a ſingle 
veſtige, I dare affirm, can be made appear ex- 
iſting in the manners, ideas, or poetry of this 
country, anterior to the Norman conqueſt. 


ALL theſe whimſical embelliſhments of 
the romantic muſe, I deem to have been im- 
ported from the continent by the lordly con- 
querors; not all at once, perhaps, but piece- 
meal, and in progreſs of time. What num 
ber of years it might require to tranſplant 
theſe deemed exotics, from the ſouth end of 
Britain, into the kingdom of Morven ; what 
time more for their ſtriking root under its 
bleak mountains; their growing up to per- 
fection in this ſtrange ſoil and clime; their 
diſplaying their mature and gliſtering fruits, 
mingled with the light of the Galic ſong: 
what length of time may reaſonably be 
allowed for all and each of theſe happy 
events, I ſhall not preſume preciſely to deter- 
mine. For the laſt ſhining event, if my con- 
jecture may be ſuſtained, I would incline to 
allot, at ſgoneſt, the thirteenth century. | 


T1avs, Sir, haye I ventured to curtail the 
; | years 
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years of our epic Galie ſongs by one full thou- 
' ſand: and, I verily believe, for their real be- 
nefit, their trueſt intereſt. They are ſtill 
abundantly aged to tread firm, when depri- | 
ved of ſtaff or hold; ftill of too many years 
to ſtand ſteady) the ſupporting pillars under 
any weight of hiſtorical ſtructure, : 

| In theſe our poems, whatever their age. 
may be, have we ſeen reverſed every charac- 
teriſtical idea, given us by the Roman hiſto- 
rians, of the ancient Caledonians; in manners, 
cuſtoms, arts, arms, and whole train of life, 
during the three firſt centuries, the very pe- 
riod. in which our heroes are ſaid to have 
acted, and our N to have ſung. og 


fy Heads may 5 not, with 4 N ju- 
ſtice, infer, that the original authors, bards, 
talemakers, or by whatever name they may. 
be called, were utter ſtrangers to Caledonia, 
and the moſt i important and intereſting events 


which happened in her very bowels 9 8 
this ſame period ? - | 


— 


War rurr the gentlemen patrons of our 
Gali 
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Gitic x Poems "Have been, i in any great degree, 
more attentiye to this period of Calcdqnian 
hiſtory , than the HED ne were know- 
ing therein, 1 do not preſume to 55 you, 
bir, can better Judge. 

To adopt theſe toes and traditions for 
any thing like hiſtory, I would incline abſo- 
lutely to refuſs; 5. and that for many reaſons 
A zppearing t to me yery. good. At preſent Tſhall 
confine myſelf t to one, , whicl is furniſhed by 
che gentleman WHO gave "theſe poems to the 
public. He rejects, With ſeeming diſdain, 
the authority of the Iriſh hiſtorians *; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, theſe gentlemen are 7 if 
not to create fats, to adopt, however, the 
e of their bards for 14 facts. 3 


«© + w# 


15 not chte, Sir, preciſely lis own. caſe? 
Has he favoured us with ane one voucher for 
Bis facts, highly romantic in ' themſelves, and 
1 to all genuine monu ments, as they 
; beſide the traditions of Bis bards, rein- 


_ indeed by other traditions, venerable, 


119 n ien 2 

"5 ring. a 8 

a vulgar 
s- 


£ * 
{ rm 
La 


* 


1 
vulgar traditions, of above fifteen centuries 
old ? he . 


Tux ſneer thrown on the Iriſh gentle- 


men, I am afraid, recoils. 


THAT the patrons of this new traditional 
hiſtory have created facts, I do not ſay; that 
they have extracted facts, huge facts, from 


ſounds, to me appears an obvious truth. Of 
this, Sir, I offer one ſhining inſtance. From 


the ſingle word Carac-huil, obviouſly the 
fictitious name of a romantic champion, have 
they not had the art and addreſs to extract 
the ſon of a Roman Emperor at the head of 
a mighty army, and alſo a moſt glorious vie- 
tory gained over this Roman general, and his 
mighty army, A. D. 210, on the banks of 
the Carron, by FI x GAL King of Morven ? 
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